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to dwell on these points in the brief space of a review, as it would lead us too 
far away into general discussions of the whole question of ornamental devel- 
opment. Wundt's V biker psychologie is not a trustworthy or authoritative 
guide in this line, as the author seems to assume; and it is rather strange 
that the numerous researches of this subject carried on in America now for 
a decade, which have thoroughly revolutionized all former views, have hardly 
penetrated into the thoughts of Europe, except in a few ethnological circles. 
Such a fundamental question, for instance, as the dependence of an ornament 
upon the peculiar technique of the object to which it is applied,— a question 
much ventilated by Karl v. d. Steinen during recent years, — is not even 
touched upon in the present paper. The interpretation of the subject of the 
two prancing animals on the bronze figured on Plate XXII as being derived 
from a West-Asiatic or Babylonian model is not plausible. The characteristic 
feature of this representation is,*as the author too justly emphasizes, the orna- 
mental filling in of the two animals. This peculiar method, however, is, as 
S. Reinach ("La representation du galop dans l'art ancien et moderne," extrait 
de la Revue ArchSologique, Paris, 1901, pp. 67, 68) has correctly demonstrated, 
characteristic of ancient Siberian art, and widely made use of in it. From 
there, I should venture to think, the Chinese motive also is derived. The man 
in front of the horned animal outlined on the same object is a very frequent 
theme on the reliefs of the pottery vases of the Han dynasty, and there is no 
reason to suspect the exercise of any foreign influence on such a simple and 
primitive affair. But whatever divergences of opinion there may be, Mr. v. 
Hoetschelmann has undeniably furnished a useful and meritorious contribu- 
tion to the history of Chinese ornaments, the study of which it is hoped will 
be continued by him. B. Laufer. 



Die tibetische Uebersetzung von Kalidasas Meghaduta. Nach dem roten 
und schwarzen Tanjur herausgegeben und ins Deutsche iibertragen von 
Hermann Beckh. Aus dem Anhang zu den Abhandlungen der Konigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften vom Jahre 1906. Berlin, 1907. 
85 pages. 
Ein Beitrag zur Textkritik von Kalidasas Meghaduta. Von Hermann 
Beckh. Berlin, 1907. 37 pages. 
With these two papers, Dr. H. Beckh introduces himself into the scien- 
tific world. The last-named he has recently presented as his thesis to the 
University of Berlin, and he has subjected the Tibetan translation of Kali- 
dasa's Meghaduta to a most careful and minute study. 

In the first treatise he gives a critical edition of the text in Tibetan char- 
acters based on a comparison of the three Tanjur copies of St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and London, and accompanied by an elaborate array of critical notes. 
Then follows a literal translation after the Tibetan text, which is very in- 
structive, as the author has added in parentheses many Tibetan-Sanskrit 
equations, and imparts full explanations of many poetical phrases and com- 
positions, from which Tibetan lexicography will obtain a rich harvest. These 
results, the author promises to work up in a third paper. 

In the second contribution he is engaged in the question as to what can be 
learned from the Tibetan version in regard to the Sanskrit text. Of primary 
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importance here, of course, is an inquiry into the time when this translation 
was made. The epoch of the translators named in the colophon is thus far 
unknown, but from internal evidence the conclusion is warranted that the 
Tibetan Meghaduta refers to the thirteenth century A. D. One of the 
most interesting results of Dr. Hermann Beckh's investigation is that the 
Tibetans were not acquainted with the commentary of Mallinatha. In many 
respects this Meghaduta translation is greatly distinguished from the usual 
method of the Buddhistic texts, being extraordinarily free and skilful; and 
the author lays stress on the understanding with which the translator has 
grasped, upon the whole, the thoughts of Kalidasa, and reproduced in his 
language the intricate style of the Mahakavya. Among the various Sanskrit 
editions, the Tibetan version stands nearest to that of Wilson (Calcutta, 1813), 
and is farthest removed from that of Mallinatha ; but it cannot be looked upon 
as the genuine and original text of Kalidasa, as doubtless unauthentic stan- 
zas have been received into it. The independence of the translation renders 
it difficult to establish confidently the Sanskrit reading which may have crossed 
the mind of the Tibetan. Dr. Beckh scrutinizes all cases with an almost 
microscopical analysis, and dwells in particular on the passages where the 
Tibetan version harmonizes with Wilson and the Singhalese edition against 
Mallinatha. Altogether the merits of the author's most thorough and pains- 
taking work, on which he deserves hearty congratulations, can hardly be over- 
estimated, and it is not too much to say that it presents the best that has been 
done for years in the line of Tibetan philology. No one who takes an interest 
in Kalidasa can pass by his investigation, and no student of Tibetan language 
and literature should neglect to work through this text with his translation 
and notes, which will reveal to him an entirely new and unsuspected form of 
this interesting idiom. We also wish to express our undisguised satisfaction 
at welcoming in Dr. Beckh a new worker in this woefully neglected field, and 
one who bids fair to advance its cause by the intelligence and quality of his 
work. We take the opportunity of calling his attention to the Tibetan ver- 
sion of Agvaghosha's Buddhacarita in the Tanjur, which would well repay a 
complete edition and translation. Several have begun to cope with it; the 
late Dr. Wenzel was the first to lay hands on it, and the late Dr. Huth kept 
the same plan in mind. I myself then studied a great portion of the work, 
when other duties called me away from it, with bare chance of the hope of 
resuming it, but I am convinced I do not err in cherishing the belief that Dr. 
Beckh is the right man for this task. B. Laufer. 



Concepts of Philosophy. By Alexander Thomas Ormond. New York: 
Macmillan, 1906. Pp. 722. 
Professor Ormond, of Princeton University, in this voluminous book, 
divides his treatment in three parts. Part I, "Analysis" treats first the con- 
sciousness as knower. Consciousness itself is undefinable but knows itself in 
self-knowledge. Self is not picturable but is known immediately, and the 
cognitive activity is dependent on the emoto-volitional, though it is insep- 
arable from it and underivative. The three modes of determining things are 
by mathematics, which rests on space, time and number; by physical science, 
which originates by qualitative change; and by metaphysics which occupies 
the inner rather than the outer standpoint, and approaches the nature of things 



